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supported by two graceful cupids and swinging from grotesque heads, illus- 
trate an old pattern which has been extensively reproduced in recent years. 
Two old Swedish wrought iron knockers, of u J ews '" nar P" form, are good 
examples of artistic modeling. Two of the best designs in the collection are 
in the forms of demi-female figures, while a third represents two dolphins, 
supporting a lion's head, all three being of bronze, of Italian origin, and dating 
probably from the early part of the eighteenth century. 

As the demand for antique door-knockers is far in excess of the supply, 
many modern reproductions and imitations have been placed upon the market. 
Some of these are sold without intent to deceive, either as copies of old forms 
or original patterns, designed to fill the needs of modern housebuilders. But 
there are others which have been cast from rare old European models which 
are purposely intended to deceive the unwary. Of this nature is a ten-inch 
bronze knocker, elaborately modeled at the top with draped urn and scroll work, 
beneath which is an oval name plate with a swinging drop, representing a wreath 
of flowers, which has been carefully dented and polished to simulate age, and 
chemically treated to imitate verdigris and iron rust. This pattern is now 
being manufactured in large numbers in a New England town, and examples 
will be found in curiosity shops in various sections of the country, posing as 
genuine antiques. Although hundreds have been placed upon the market, there 
is perhaps but a single example in this country which is genuine, and that is 
the one which served as the model for these numerous reproductions. This 
design did not originate in the United States, although it has been recently 
described and figured in several magazine articles as an American device. It 
is of European origin and probably came from France. The price of these 
modern copies varies from three to fifteen dollars, according to the number of 
dealers through whose hands they have passed. It is safe to assume that every 
one of these that is offered for sale in American shops is a worthless counterfeit. 

One of the legitimate provinces of art museums, in this age of sham and 
imitation, is the protection of the people against imposition, by educating them 
to distinguish between genuine old productions and the valueless modern 
counterfeits which are found everywhere. E. A. B. 

CARVED WARDROBE 

Among the recent accessions to the Museum is an interesting old wardrobe, 
or press, which bears the date 1737. The decoration is carved in low relief 
and consists of vine-work, with heart (enclosing the date), tulip, dahlia, and 
other conventional floral motives. The character of the workmanship, con- 
sidered in conjunction with the employment of motives and devices which 
occur abundantly on the slip-decorated pottery and iron-work of the Penn- 
sylvania-Germans, would seem to indicate that this piece was made in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania-Germans decorated much of their home- 
made furniture, particularly their wedding chests, with paintings in gaudy 
colors, using principally soft woods and plain surfaces. This exceptional piece 
is of particular interest as suggesting the combined influence of the Flemish 
and English cabinet makers. At first glance the work recalls the intaglio- 
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carved decoration of the English oak period, but in reality it is totally different, 
as it stands out entirely in low relief, without any carving below the surface. 
While the front paneling is made of chestnut wood, the shelves inside are of 
the hardest oak, all apparently being of the same age, the soft wood having 
been selected because it could be more easily carved, while the hard wood was 
sawed into boards for shelving. 




Probably Pennsy Ivania-German 



The carved decoration, while rather clumsily executed, possesses a charm 
not to be found in the more conventional work of the European cabinet 
makers of the same period. The hinges and key-hole escutcheons, of hand- 
wrought iron, are of the same age. It has been presented by Mr. John 
T. Morris. 



